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Luts U.S. stalls truce talks; 
‘fear let-down in arms program’ 


HE official line from Washington, 
echoed by the U.S. press, was that 
cease-fire talks in Korea were dead- 
locked because Washington insisted on 
the present battle-front, the North 
Koreans and Chinese on the 38th Par- 


a 
~~ 

GEN. NAM IL 

The goal 


is peace 


allel as the demarcation line. Recalling 
that top officials told the MacArthur 
hearings last spring the U.S. was pre- 
pared to settle on the Parallel, the N.Y. 
Daily News asked: 

Why shouldn't the Reds—Chinese and 
North Korean alike—have taken Acheson's 
statement [tune 26] at face value and in- 
sisted that the U.S. and Uw tive up to 
it in the armistice agreement? 
But by the end of the week 

clear that Washington was 
even the present battle line—which ex- 
tends far into North Korea—and de- 
manding a line even further north. 


WASHINGTON’S HOAX: 


it was 
rejecting 


Recently the 


distinguished Australian newsman Wil- 
fred (Peter) Burchett (formerly cor- 
respondent for the London Times and 
Express and the Christian Science 
Monitor, fired from the Moniter for not 
“reporting from the Western point of 
view” when he filed a series on reli- 
gious freedom in Hungary) arrived in 
Kaesong from China as correspondent 
for the left-wing Paris paper Ce Soir. 
On Aug. 1 Burchett told Allied news- 
men that UN negotiators had proposed 
a line 80 miles north of the Parallel. 

Next day INS and UP confirmed 
Burcheit’s story, quoting “UN sources” 
that the Americans had demanded a 
line “far north” of the present front. 
On Aug. 3 Gen. Ridgway’s headquarters 
issued a statement that U.S. sea and 
air power controls all of Korea up to 
the Yalu, and that: 

Phe military 
whieh we must reach agreement 
ties somewhere between the = air 
front on the Valu and the ground 
in the area of Kaesong, Pyonggang, 
the Vanglin River. 


demarcation line upon 


therefore 
and sea 
front 
and 


On Aug. 4 Ridgway in a very tough 
statement suspended the talks because 
UN negotiators had seen a company of 
armed Chinese in Kaesong. (The North 
Korean-Chinese command admitted 
the violation of the truce agreement, 
said it was a “mistake” which would 
not occur again.) The pretext was 
flimsy, but Ridgway's action served to 
soften the impact of the disclosure that 
the U.S., in a hoax on its own people 
and its allies, was demanding virtual 
surrender of North Korea. 


SO WEAK—SO STRONG: Columnist 
Robert Allen reported on Aug. 3 that 
the U.S. is determined to hold the cap- 
tured section of North Korea because 
it contains the richest tungsten mines 
in the world outside China; the ore, 
he said, was being shipped to the US. 
within five days of their capture. The 
N.Y. Times reported from Tokyo that 
the Communists had made all the con- 
cessions to date, were expected to make 
more, and if they conceded on all 
points “but in that case only” the talks 


Result of Guardian Midsummer Opinion Poll 
Trained GUARDIAN pollsters asked this scientifically-selected sample dog what 
he thought of the Congressional program for upward price rolibacks. His reply, 
given facially, is recorded above. The polisters then asked his opinion of Wash- 
ington’s program for peace through war. His expression remained unchanged. 


would be a success. This apparent be- 
lief in Communist weakness was fur- 
ther reflected in an astonishing state- 
ment from Ridgway’s headquarters 
purporting to find “a wedge” driven 
between the U.S.S.R. and China, with 
China slated to become another Yugo- 
slavia. 

Meanwhile in Washington the Ad- 
ministration continued to warn of 
Soviet strength and the “menace” of 
a Soviet attack. The Wall St. Journal 
on Aug. 3 flatly accused the Adminis- 
tration of lying: 

Grim warnings from the Pentagen are 
largely propaganda, Global war danger is 
increasing. according to Marshall and Pace. 
What they really fear is a let down in the 
arms program. ... And they want toe he 
sure Congress will appropriate the foll 
$61,000.000.000 they're asking fer defense 
in the current fiscal vear. Hence the seare 
talk, Actually, military advisers and dip- 
lomats have no evidence of new Kussian 
moves, A build-up in Soviet satellites got 
headlines recently, but it's old stuff. In- 
telligence sources say the danger of war 
hasn't changed for better or worse. 


THE BOTTOMLESS WELL: The Ad- 
ministration’s demand for new billions 
in foreign aid brought an unexpected 
outburst from Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee chairman Tom Con- 
nally «D-Tex.), who shouted at ECA 
director Foster that ECA is 

: . trying te cover the earth, .. . Stick 

te your last! You were put in to take care 

of Evrope. Now you're chasing out to south- 
east Asia... [to] support some of those 
wobbly countries.” 

The N.Y. Herald Tribune explained 
that Connally faces a tough primary 
fight next year in Texas, where federal 
spending is not popular. The Wall St. 
Journal, in an editorial titled “Rake’s 
Progress,’ welcomed Connally’s going 
on record that 

‘ . the Administration road is endless 
and the Administration's demands are in- 
satiable. .. . In the Senator's barely con- 
eealed rage is summed up the anger and 

frustration of millions of Americans. . ° 

The frustration results from the people's 

seeming helplessness in halting this out~ 


(Continued on Page 3) 





In Sing Sing death house, an 8-year-old cold-war victim asks: 





Special to the GUARDIAN 

WO New York children, aged 8 

and 4, who had not seen their 
parents in a year, saw them again 
last Wednesday. They spent one hour 
with their mother and were then 
told: “Mommy has to go somewhere 
now”; then an hour with their 
father—and then a train took the 
two little boys away. 

The place to which their mother 
and father had to go was back to 
their silent, solitary cells in the Sing 
Sing death house. They are Ethel 
and Julius Rosenberg, awaiting elec- 
trocution as “atom spies.” Sing Sing 
Warden Denno had managed to ar- 
range for them to see their children 
separately in the second-floor Coun- 
cil Room of the death house—the 
first time any death house occupant 
has ever been allowed to see a visitor 
except through bars. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rosenberg had 
agreed months ago that when they 





were allowed to see the boys they 
would conceal their longing and grief 
and the whole tragedy in which they 
are enveloped. The visit was to be 
as constructive as it could possibly 
be for the children. 


“YOU KNOW WE'RE INNOCENT”: 
At first the younger boy hardly rec- 
ognized his mother, but then he 
gained assurance and came to her 
as she played with his brother. Mra 
Rosenberg had brought candy bars 
from the jail canteen and a Fire- 
side Song Book with songs the chil- 
dren knew, which they sang with 
her. The only other gift she could 
bring was a collection of insects she 
had gathered in the jail yard where 
she walks and plays handball with 
herself for an hour each day. 
When she returned to her cell, and 
her husband was brought into the 
Council Room, the smaller boy 
climbed in his lap and the older boy 
said: “I can play chess now, Daddy!” 


‘Daddy, when are you and Mommy coming home?’ 


and asked questions about chess. The 
older boy asked: “When are you and 
Mommy coming home?” and said: 

“IT heard en the radio that Unele 
Pave | David Greenglass, confessed spy 
whose testimony convicted the Rosen- 
bergs] got fifteen years. How is it that 
so many people spoke against you and 
only Mr. Bloch [the Rosenbergs’ lawyer] 
spoke for you, Daddy?” 

Rosenberg said: 

“Your uncle and aunt were spies and 
admitted it, and were hired to put the 
blame on us. You know we are inno- 
«ent, we have always told you so, and 
T want you never to forget it. We are 
taking our Case before the courts, and 
the facts will come out some day.” 

A SILENCE TO BE BROKEN: The 
children returned to their grand- 
mother’s, where they are living, in 
good spirits. The eight-year-old—big 
enough to understand something of 
the situation—was confident his par- 
ents’ innocence would be established 
and they would come home. Nobody 
knew what went on in the mind of 
the four-year-old boy. 


There were no reporters to record 
the emotion of the Rosenbergs as the 
silence of their cells closed on them 
again. But these are two steeled 
people who know of what they are 
the victims. Attorney Bloch on 
Thursday obtained an_ extension 
from Aug. 15 to Oct. 15 for filing the 
record and brief in their appeal. 


Between new and then the GUAR- 
DIAN will expose the “evidence” on 
which twe beloved and _ respected 
American parents, who have never 
ceased to proclaim their toté] inno- 
cence, have been ordered to their 
deaths by their government. 
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DuBois’s speech 
RICHMOND, IND. 

I think the speech by Dr. DuBois 
(GUARDIAN, July 11, Page 2 
should be printed separately, as a 
one page leaflet. It is too wonder- 
ful to be limited to just the sub- 
scribers of the GUARDIAN, It is an 
epic statement. 

Mrs. 


Karol Fahnestock 


Wish we could but we have not 
Sot the funds. “lhe GUARDIAN is 
our leaflet and we're doing every- 


thing we can to make sure it comes 
Out every week. Ed, 


Political bondage 
PAROWAN, UTAH 

The politicians and Congressmen 
whom the Kefauver Investigating 
Committee exposed as having strong 
political ties with underworld gang- 
sterism, remain outside prison bars, 
wrap themselves in the American 
flag and use their power to imprison 
those who are not in sympathy with 
the Fascist-like political ideology of 
the two old parties—those who 
would give their lives if necessary 
to save the right to freedom of 
political opinion, granted in our 
Constitution. 

These political prisoners are not 
for their country “wrong or right” 
and therefore are classed as sub- 
versives who seek the overthrow of 
the U.S. government. Such political 
bondage in a so-called “free nation” 
is the most revolting form of poli- 
tical totalitarianism. No wonder the 
people are rebelling against such 


tyranny and oppression and are 
building a “People’s Progressive 
Party.” 


Olive Carroll 


Trumocra y 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Unless the liberals of the world of 
all shades of thought and opinion 
join together in keeping the light 
of liberty burning in this land, Tru- 
mocracy will put its yoke on the 
neck of humanity and its iron heel 
will grind all.opposition to dust. 
The economic system that allows 
dissolute criminals and murderers 
to join with industrialists, business 
men, gangsters, opportunists, mon- 
opolists, warmongers, bribers and 
bribe takers in praising free enter- 
prise (free booting) as the pinnacle 
of success is surely proof that our 
democracy rests on foundations of 
sand. When this tower of greed 
and corruption crumbles it will 
destroy itself along with its victims 
unless we liberals bestir ourselves 
and educate and enlighten the 


masses as to its. danger. 

Two of us red™zing the danger 
are sending a bit to help you in 
your work, $60 enclosed. 

Ferrand and Stocker 


Spiritual sickness 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

There is a sinister and creeping 
malignancy in the population of a 
nation that will support two mass 
killers in high positions and ap- 
plaud their evil and destructive in- 
fluence — one for giving the order 
which caused the atom bombs to 
be dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, the other for the conduct of 
“operation killer’ in Korea. Both 
men may well go down in history 
as war criminals of a new order 
of magnitude. 


The people of the U.S. stand 
condemned for their silence and 
complacency in witnessing such 
mass murder without violently pro- 
testing and demanding a halt. Our 
institutions of higher learning, and 
the churches that are supposed to 
be leaders in ethics and humanitar- 
lanism, can be particularly con- 
demned for their supine acceptance 
of the edicts of the gangsters and 
killers who are leading the nation 
to destruction. 

Only a few short years ago when 
another megalomaniac was operat- 
ing in Germany, we frequently 
heard “it can't happen here.” It 
has happened here. Gaylord Yost 


Try this on your portable 
SAFETY HARBOR, FLA. 

It is the duty of every citizen to 
give his life in defense of the pro- 
position that it is the duty of every 


citizen to give his life in defense 
of the proposition that it is the 
duty of every citizen. (Sorry, 


here’s where I get off!) 
Bernard Raymund 


Cooperative in Jersey 
FLEMINGTON, N. J. 

Individually, we have long been 
readers of the GUARDIAN. Now, as 
a co-operative group, we are happy 
to be able to send you our small 
donation, Our group is composed of 
five adults and two children. Our 
backgrounds are quite varied, but 
our aims, ideas and outlooks are 
pointed in the same direction. We 
believe that by living and work- 
ing together we are enabled to 
achieve a much fuller and more 
Satisfying life, both economically 
and culturally, than we could main- 
tain on an individual basis, what 
with today’s high cost of living, ex- 
orbitant rentals and outrageous 
taxes. 

At the present time we are living 
in a rented farm house charmingly 
located in Readington, N. J. Four 
of the adult members work in fac- 
tories nearby, while the fifth mem- 
ber takes care of our household. 
We hope that by this summer we 
will be able to buy a iarge house 
with several acres 2f land so that 
We can engage in subsistence farm- 
ing and really develop our social 


“O $2 for 52 weeks. 
NAME (Print) 
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ideas to their fullest extent. 

We very much want our group 
to expand and would be most happy 
to hear from any of your readers 
who might be interested in joining 
our community. 

Erika and Sam Weimersheimer 
RK. D. No. 1, Box No. 1 


A peaceful dent 
PAYETTE, IDAHO 
I want to order 1,000 copies of 
the July 4 Chicago Peace Congress 
issue of the GUARDIAN for distri- 
bution. That ought to make a dent 
on the warmongers. A. G. Cornell 


The Fifth Freedom 
LORAIN, O. 

There is a Fifth Freedom in the 
making in our town, namely: the 
Freedom From Eating. It came to 
the attention of the Interracial 
Citizens Club, that when one Negro 
reverend walked into a restaurant 
on Broadway, the waitress did serve 
him a cup of coffee, but she told 
him that the manager would like 
to see him. The manager, in the 
part of the establishment where no 
witnesses were present, did not say 
a word. He just showed the revy- 
erend a card, on which was written 
a statement, that as a Negro he 
was unwelcome in the fuutre. 

Of course, if they import the 
Sixth Freedom, which was in full 
swing in the South for quite a few 
years, the Freedom From _ Breath- 


ing, why, it will not be long be- 
fore no restaurants will be needed. 
All patrons, white and Negro, will 
be kaput, 


John J. Gray 


CIO News 
“What's the difference between 
‘Capitol’ and ‘Capital’? ... Ap- 
parently none at this session, 


had 


my bey! 


The skeptic 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

I am a prospector and generally 
spend my summers away from the 
city, in a wilderness, and have no 
postoffice address. Am not a Chris- 
tian, but not an atheist, and never 
was a Communist. Catholic pam- 
phiets say the world must go Cath- 
olic or go Communist. Where does 
that leave a skeptic like me, or any 
Protestant? I hope there is a mid- 
die road, but if not, I would rather 
be ruled from Moscow than from 
Rome, as the lesser of two evlis. 

A country’s religion, or lack of 
it, and its form of government, are 
its own internal affairs. But the 
churchmen are meddling into other 
nations’ affairs, and unless some 
plain and fancy crawfishing is soon 
practiced, there will be a_ third 
world war, in which we cannot win. 
A loyal American is one who wants 
to keep his country out-of a third 
world war, if only for purely selfish 
reasons, its own best welfare. 

James Styles 


Keep talking, ma’am 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

I want to have the GUARDIAN 
coming all the time. We get the 
truth from the GUARDIAN. The 
other papers are such liars. I wish 
I could get more papers like youts. 
In the evening paper all you get 
is advertisements, nothing else. 
Well, I will keep quiet and mail $2 
for the GUARDIAN. 

Blanche Brewer 


Jean Field 
JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 

Jean Field's fight for her children 
is your fight for your children. 
American mothers and fathers I am 
sure will agree with me that teach- 
ing children racial equality is what 
we need, if we are to live like 
human beings. We need more than 
ever to take a stand against segre- 
gation. Jean Field is truly a real 
American mother... I hope all moth- 
ers will follow her example. 

Is it American justice when 
Judge Harold W. Schweitzer and 
W. I. Gilbert, attorney for Vernon 
Field, father of the children, ac- 
cused Jean Field of “unfitness” 
because she opposed America’s role 
in the Korean conflict and sup- 
ported the need for peace? I am 
sure that if Jean Field had sup- 


REPORT TO READERS 


We have 550 new POW names 


A*’ rapidly as we can make space; we are now in the process 

of printing a new list of some 550 Americans whose names 
have been made public as POW’s by the Chinese. These are in 
addition to more than 800 names we have already printed in 
issues of the GUARDIAN since mid-April. 

This total of names is almost ten times the number “offi- 
cially” acknowledged by our government as POW'’s—although 
the sources through which we have received these names are 





open to any agency in the U.S., government, press or individual, @ 


Furthermore there is not a shred of reason to doubt that the 
names are authentically those of American young men who are 
alive and well in POW camps in North Korea. 


WE publish these names to make it possible for readers to 
undertake the humane job of letting next-of-kin know 
their men have been heard from—that they need no longer be 
considered “missing” with all the ache and dread that word 
implies. Hundreds of families have had this reassurance through 
the neighborliness of GUARDIAN readers. 

We hope you will read these new names most carefully, look 
for names you know even though addresses may not be given, 
and take the very little trouble involved to write, telephone or 
call on the family involved. 

That’s all we propose, this simple neighborly act. We our- 
selves have scrupulously avoided every proposal to commercialize 
this’ list of names or to exploit it in any way, and we earnestly 
counsel you to be equally respectful of the right of privacy and 
individual opinion of anyone you may call, write or visit in 
this connection. If the people want a copy of the paper in 
which the name of their POW may appear, we will sent it free 
of charge on request. We do not solicit these families as sub- 
scribers, we do not seek their signatures to peace petitions, 
we do not urge them to any set of political views. Our aim is 
to relieve their suspense. 


HE list we are now running has almost doubled since we 

started it in the last. issue. For this reason we have combined 
all the names into a new single list, starting this week at the 
beginning of the alphabet again after getting through the letter 
“H” on the first batch last week. 

We will finish running the whole list as quickly as possible. 
Meanwhile, if there is a name you are seeking further along 
in the alphabet, please call, write or wire us and we'll check 
the list and reply immediately. 

If people whose missing men appear in the list want to 
know how to try to get in touch with them, advise them that 
their Post Office is supposed to have a form for this purpose 
which requires no postage. If the form is not available or they 
do not wish to use it, next-of-kin may write to any known 
POW c/o the Chinese People’s Committee for World 
Peking, China. 

If anyone asks how the GUARDIAN gets these names, tell 
him we subscribe to the same English-language papers from 
China that our government departments get. All our names 
come from these sources, which we believe completely reliable. 

—THE EDITORS 





ported war and opposed * peace, brutal and corrupt power could re- 
Schweitzer, Gilbert and Vernon turn to China A Mother 
Field would have pinned medals . 
on Jean. She probably also would The shoe fit 
get a pat on the back if she BROOKLYN, N.Y 
taught children discrimination of I am sending another subscrip- 
race color. Josephine Greziak tion for a man who runs a small 
=_— shoe store in my neighborhood. My 
Hope for socialism ALP Club held a peace meeting 


PORTLAND, ORE. on 
Please renew my subs*ription for 


the corner on which his store 
is located and he proved very friend- 


another year. Am 81 years old and ly and cooperative. Later I visited 
have been a member of the Inter- his shop to buy my children some 
national Typographical Union for Shoes and in the course of discus- 
60 years. Was a member of the old sion he said it was a terriPle thing 
Socialist Labor Party in 2*95 when that America had no_ people's 
that was the only real working- paper 

man’s party in the U.S. Have seen Natch—I sold him a GUARDIAN 
much progress since those davs end sub. Kuth Shalt 


still hope to see soi ialismm victorious 
in my time, W. F. Englefried 


A mother speaks 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


When is peace war? 
ASTORIA, ORE. 
The anti-people’s papers are tak- 
ing up the cry that the Commu- 


I have a 19 year old son. I nists are advocating peace while 
wouldn't mind too much if he were practicing war. The accusation Is 
called upon to fight Generalissimo made that Russia is taking over 
Franco or Chiang Kai-shek, but to all those countries that have been, 
be asked to fight to help those two or are in the process of being, 
brutal, corrupt dictators is insup- emancipated from foreign rule. 
portable. No punishment on earth There is no more truth in that than 


could be as great as Chiang de- 
serves for trying to start a war and 
power—the U.S.A. 

millions of his 
just so his 


there would have been in the as- 
sertion that France was taking over 
the U.S. in our own revolution, be- 
cause she lent us sympathy and 
aid. Lover of balr Play 


get a foreign 
to bomb and kill 


fellow Chinese, own 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MIDYEAR REPORT 





Billions-for-war economy begins digging own grave ° 


GUARDIAN economic analysis 
HE N.Y. Times called the President’s 
Midyear Economic Report “the 
most informative and progressive’ he 
ever put out. Headline writers more 
accurately boiled it down to one thing 
—a call for more arms. The Journal 


f Commerce noted: 
ps The cost of the defense program goes up 


each time President Truman issues a pro- 

gress report on how it is going. 

The report is a confession of failure 

and a promise of disaster. It confesses 
that four years of massive doses of 
arms and foreign spending have failed: 
that the $60,000,000,000 scheduled for 
arms this year isn’t enough. For behind 
the talk of inflation this spring a sur- 
prising thing was happening. Retail 
prices, which had risen by 1114 points in 
two sudden spurts after Korea and the 
Yalu counter-offensive, subsided. Spot 
commodity prices fell to December 
levels. Wholesale prices declined after 
March. The stock market sagged. Farm 
prices fell on news of record yields. In- 
ventories rose to astronomic heights as 
consumers failed to buy; shelves bulged 
and distress sales began, while textile 
factories closed. 
CATASTROPHE OF PEACE: Then 
Russia’s Malik proposed peace. But 
peace, as David Lawrence in a more 
lucid period pointed out, would collapse 
our inflated economy. The Administra- 
tion, eyes glued to the markets and 
next year’s elections, insisted: “There 
shall be no peace.” The Economic Re- 
port rose to the occasion with an 
authoritative promise of more govern- 
ment spending for arms. Acheson fol- 
lowed it with a call for $25,000,000,000 
more in foreign aid. 

The reaction was highly specific. Here 
were the next days’ headlines: 

STOCKS WIPE OUT 2 MONTHS’ LOSS- 

ES... BUSINESS FORESEES DOLLAR 

FORTHCOMING INDUS- 


BACK SELLERS MARKET ... BROKERS 
FELT THAT PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC 
MESSAGE WHEREIN HE STRESSED NEED 
FOR GREATER SPENDING, RUNNING 
WELL INTO BILLIONS OF DOLLARS, WAS 
A MAJOR PACTOR BEHIND THE DEMAND 
FOR STOCKS. 
THE GAP WIDENS: Why is it that the 
doses of arms spending have continu- 
ally to be increased? The answer is 
basic. The economy produces more than 
the people can buy. What's worse, the 
arms economy aggravates instead of 
relieves this chronic weakness. The 





really important gap is not the infla- 
tionary gap Truman talks about but 
the consumption gap. Arms making in- 
creases that gap—look at the figures. 
The post-war splurge in buying was 
largely based on the backlog built up 
during the war for houses, appliances, 
autos, goods of all sorts by both con- 
sumers and _ business. The buying 
splurge was greased by credit—credit 
which is now at a phenomenal level of 
almost $80,000,000,000, or more than 
twice as much as at the war’s end. Con- 
sumers were not buying out of current 
income but mortgaging their futures. 
Business expenditures, paced by great 
profits, were similarly much higher 
than normal, to keep up with consumer 
spending. Government spending also 
remained high. 
KOREA & AFTER: But by 1947 the 


market fell out of radios and many 
other goods, and became successively 


worse for the hard or durable goods. 
Business spending was returning to re- 
placement instead of new investment. 
At the time of Korea, as a General 
Motors economist pointed out, the big 
market for houses and autos was about 
exhausted. Houses mean stoves, lumber, 
plumbing, washing machines, furniture. 

“Providentially” along came Korea 
and “a panicky situation” with a burst 
of buying on all sides; the National 
Emergency with a big boost in arms 
spending, controls to raise prices. 

The economy boomed again: 1950 
profits were the highest ever, first-half 
1951 profits even higher. But now again 
the economy shows signs of the per- 
sistent spring lag. Why? Because out- 
put rose 16% in the year since Korea 
but gross weekly wages only 9%; the 
economy produced more — the people 
could buy less. This was made worse 
by higher taxes on consumers. The 
government, despite more spending, 
took away more money than it handed 
out this spring. 


HOW TO MAKE BAD WORSE: Arms 
economy favors profits for the few at 
the expense of income for the many. 
Corporation profits rose from $37,000,- 
000,000 to a rate of over $50,000,000,000 
in 1951's first quarter, slightly less in 
the second quarter. Undistributed 
profits rose by 20% — more money 
withheld from consumption. Dividends 
and interest payments increased 40% 
in six months after Korea. But while 
labor income dropped as a share of 
national income, the share of owners 
rose by 1214%. 

In short, the post-Korea year in- 
creased the basic consumption gap. 
The recipe for next year will make the 
gap even bigger. The President last 
week “reluctantly” signed the control 
bill which extends most basic provi- 
sions of the Defense Production Act 


for 11 months. He said it will raise 
prices, insure higher profits. Price 
Stabilizer DiSalle said it would in- 
crease the cost of living 10%. The law 
permits rent increases of 20%. In effect 
it forbids rollbacks on farm products 
while permitting the 10% rollback on 
beef to stand. On non-farm products 
it theoretically permits rollbacks, but 
decrees that the resultant ceiling must 
not be lower than the highest price 
in the six months before Korea plus 
adjustment for higher costs. 


REQUIEM: The United Labor Policy 
Committee (AFL, CIO, Railroad 
Brotherhoods) decided not to press for 
a Presidential veto “since it would 
leave the nation without adequate 
authority for many activities essential 
to defense” (CIO News). UAW's 
Reuther and AFL’s Green led the fight 
against proposing a veto. ULPC, which 
last winter boycotted the mobilization 
program in protest against its control 
by big business, praised the “anti- 
inflation” fight of mobilization tsar 
Wilson, economic stabilizer Johnston 
and others. It absolved Truman and 
his appointees, glossing over the fact 
that this type of control program is 
the inevitable concomitant of wasteful 
arms spending, frozen wages, higher 
taxes, slashes in housing, social serv- 
ices, productive spending. 

Where does all this lead? The Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report shows that 
both Democrats and Republicans are 
hopelessly committed to shoveling more 
fuel into the military juggernaut 
which speeds its way toward depres- 
sion or war, flattening out the people 
as it proceeds. 

But the military road is not the only 
road. The squeeze is building resist- 
ance. The era of economic nonsense 
based on arms is not at an end, but the 
President’s Report is one of its 
requiems. 





SALES RISE... 
ow" PRICK ADVANCES SEEN BRINGING 


U.S. stalls 


(Continued from Page 1) 
pouring; the anger stems from what in- 
creasingly appears to have heen deception 
on the Administration's part, 

NO LUNCH, NO STORY: Connally’s 
remarks about “wobbly” Southeast 
Asian countries were not likely to win 
friends in a part of the world where 
the U.S. was already having trouble. 





In Singapore last week N.Y. Gov. Dewey 
scolded the Malayan press for featuring 
the Cicero, Ill., anti-Negro riot, whicn 
was “not anything basic in our coun- 
try.” Malayan editors did not print his 
remarks because they were barred 
by their color—from attending the 
luncheon at which he made his talk. 
For Washington's “white man’s 
treaty” with Japan the weather got 
steadily stormier. The N.Y. Times re- 
ported from New Delhi that India, 
Burma and Indonesia may refuse to 


sign the treaty unless the U.S. acts 
Y . their objections (India has demand- 


ed return of Formosa to China, elimi- 
nation of the clause permitting foreign 
troops to remain in Japan, retention 





An Australian notes... 
“In the year 1817, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica devoted eight 
lines to ATOM and four pages to 
LOVE. 
“In 1950, ATOM had eleven pages 
and LOVE was left out altogether.” 
—Dr. J. MacAlister Brew, quoted 
in The Peacemaker, Melbourne, 
Australia, April 1951. 











by Japan of the Bonin and Ryukyu 
islands). Burma and Indonesia, accord- 
ing to the Times, joined the pro‘est 
in return for Indian support of their 
reparations claims; but Washington 
rejected the objections of the Philip- 
pines which also wants reparations. All 
Southeast Asia resents the U.S. plan 
(disclosed recently by Defense Mobil- 
izer Charles Wilson) to use their raw 
materials to supply Japanese industry, 
as under Japan’s pre-war ‘“Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere” set-up. 

A plea for ECA aid came from Bur- 
ma’s Premier Thakin Nu, who is fight- 
ing a national liberation movement 
now in control of half his country. 
Burma is further embarrassed by an 
attack from that country on China's 
Yunnan province by 10,000 or more 
Chiang Kai-shek troops, reported to be 
acting under U.S. direction. Earlier, 
Burma had protested to Washington 
against the arming and supplying of 
these troops from Thailand, where a 
U.S. military mission is very active. 
HERBERT ON FREEDOM: 
Washington directed its fire against 
“the biggest Soviet peace offensive 
since the war.” British Foreign Secy. 
Morrison contributed an article to 
Moscow's Pravda pointing to the free- 
dom vouchsafed to Britons: it appeared 
just as the British government had 
taken away the passports of an undis- 
closed number of Britons | including 
wartime atomic energy expert Dr. E. 
H. S. Burhop. The Daily Express com- 
mented: 

It is monstrous that rights which have 
existed since the time of Magna Carta 
should now be set aside. 

The Foreign Office, the same week, 
fired Sir John Pratt (brother of actor 
Boris Karloff), its representative on the 
Universities China Committee. Sir John 
has publicly opposed war with China. 
publicly cited “overwhelming circum- 
stantial evidence . . . that the fighting 
in Korea was started by the South 
Koreans,” declared that the only ag- 
gressor in Asia is the U.S. 


IT’S DONE WITH CARTELS: 


In Europe, 


In Iran, 





Truce on the foot soldier level 
At Kaesong, outside the building where the truce missions are meeting, Pvt. 
Charles White (1) and a Chinese soldier talk things over. Ten to one they're 
talking about their families back home. 


Premier Mossadegh was greeted with 
shouts of “Thou Aged Traitor!” when 
he told the Senate the extent of the 
concessions he has made in the dispute 
over nationalization of the British- 
owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Press re- 
ports gave credit for Mossadegh‘s re- 
treat to Walter Levy, formerly of 
Rockefeller’s Standard Oil, who accom- 





panied President Truman's emissary W. 
Averell Harriman to Iran. Levy bluntly 
explained how the Anglo-U.S. oil 
cartel could block development of Iran’s 
oil if nationalization went ahead. 
Mossadegh agreed to negotiate with the 
British government, apparently with- 
out reference to the Enabling Act which 
put nationalization into effect. 
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THE LAW 


Suspected thinkers’ 
/ bail farce goes on 


A TOTAL of 84 persons were either in 

jail, under arrest or being sought 
last week as the government’s drive 
against “subversion” kept up its pace. 
Newest move was an order on Friday 
revoking bail posted by the Civil Rights 
Congress for 39 aliens who were free 
pending deportation proceedings. Of 
the 39, eight are in the Detroit area, 
the rest in New York. 

Fifteen surrendered at once, others 
reported later. They may post new 
bail, but it must be in the form of a 
single negotiable Treasury bond put 
up by a single individual who must 
reveal its source. Among those sent to 
Ellis Island were two of the 17 Com- 
munist leaders under Smith Act indict- 
ments in New York City, Betty Gannett 
and Alexander Bittelman. The latter 
had been free only 24 hours on bail 
from that charge. \ 


NOBODY’S TALKING: In its continu- 
ing efforts to get the records and names 
of CRC bail fund contributors, the gov- 
ernment has subpenas for three other 
persons sought for questioning by fed- 
eral grand jury: Aubrey Grossman, 
asst. treasurer of the fund, Milton Wolff, 
former asst. treasurer, and Philip Silver, 
whose name appeared on a bail fund 
deposit certificate found in the subway. 

Bail fund trustees Frederick Field, 
Dashiell Hammett, W. Alphaeus Hun- 
ton and Abner Green were still in 
jail on contempt sentences for refus- 
ing to give up the information de- 
manded. Bail was still denied them, and 
Field and Green received additional 
sentences during the week. Field must 
serve a total of nine months; two sen- 
tences of six months each for Green 
were ordered served concurrently. Both 
the grand jury and the State Banking 
Dept. are to question more witnesses 
this week. 

Two of the 17 Smith Act defend- 
ants in New York were still in jail, un- 
able to post acceptable bail: Isidore 
Begun and Arnold Johnson. 


11 FOR A MILLION: On the West 
Coast 11 other Communist leaders un- 
der Smith Act charges were still in jail 
(a 12th, William Schneiderman, was 
held in New York pending his transfer) 





BERNADETTE DOYLE 
600,000 people weren't afraid 


under a record total bail of $925,000. 
One of those held is Bernadette Doyle, 
who polled 600,000 votes in California’s 
last election. A federal grand jury 
there set another record when it hand- 
ed down indictments in the case in 15 
minutes; the swift action headed off a 


move to reduce the bail in habeas cor- 
pus proceedings. 

National Communist Party chairman 
William Z. Foster, originally indicted 
with the first 12 CP leaders under the 
Smith Act but not tried with them 
because of illness, was given until Mon- 
day to post new bail of $5,000. He pro- 
duced it on Friday. 


The New York 17 petitioned Federal 
Judge Sylvester Ryan for the right — 
and sufficient time — to secure coun- 
sel of their own choice. Judge Ryan 
has appointed eight attorneys but all 
are reluctant to serve. On Wednesday 
the judge ordered three of them to sit 
down when they rose to protest the 
assignment; further hearings on that 
matter will be held this week. 


NEXT INSTALLMENT: From Wash- 
ington came hints that new round-ups 
under the Smith Act are imminent in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Michigan. 


During the week the CRC began a 
campaign to raise a $59,000 defense 
fund, started bulk distribution of a 10c 
pamphlet Voices for Freedom contain- 
ing comment on the Supreme Court de- 
cision upholding the Smith Act, includ- 
ing the dissents of Justices Douglas and 
Black. 


Radio saga tangles 


official Oatis ‘line’ 


Cra. the barrage of top- 
level Washington protests against 
the jailing in Czechoslovakia of As- 
sociated Press correspondent William 
Oatis, who admitted atomic spving in 
open court, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee last week adopted a reso- 
lution expressing “profound indigna- 
tion” at the “sham trial and unjust 
convictions.” The implication in all 
the denials and protests is that an 
American newspaperman is just that 
and cannot possibly be a spy as well. 
Last week some journalistic faces 
reddened when a committee of the 
Overseas Press Club (700 U.S. foreign 
correspondents) tuned ‘1 the _ radio 
program American Agent. The pro- 
gram, running weekly for a year, fea- 
tures the adventures of a correspond- 
ent named Barclay who is also a spy. 
he OPC committee sent indignant 
letters to the show’s producer, George 
(Lone Ranger) Trendle, and to the ABC 
network, denouncing the show as “a 
slander ... damaging to the reputa- 
tion of all foreign correspondents.” 
Said Trendle in rebuttal: 

“The show is very clean. Barclay’s editor 
in the show KNOWS that he’s a secret 
agent.” 

SQUEEZE GOES ON: Official Wash- 
ington faces, choleric all along, did not 
change color. The State Dept. said it 
would end all tariff concessions to 
Czechoslovakia and would recommend 
to the 30-nation General Agreement on 
Tarifis and Trade that U.S.-Czecho- 
Slovak trade relations be cut off alto- 
gether. The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee resolution, which calls on the 
State Dept. to “take all possible action” 
to effect Oatis’ release, was pushed for 
early consideration by the House. 


Townsendites hold 
out hand to labor 


OLDING their llth convention in 

Detroit last week, the Townsend 
Clubs of America-—organization of 
elderly folk who have battled 17 years 
tor a national old-age pension—for 
the first time made a bid for joint 
action with the labor movement. The 
600 delegates cheered when Tilford E. 
Dudley, asst. director of CIO’s politi- 
cal Action Committee, proposed a con- 


ference of Townsendites, trade union- 
ists and other organizations. They 
adopted a resolution calling for such a 
meeting in Washington, D.C., as quickly 
as it can be arranged. 


Ignored by most of the US. press, the 
convention was snubbed by [Letroit’s 
Mayor Albert E. Cobo who “declined” 
an invitation to address the delegates. 
They booed his name, called his behav- 
ior an “outrageous insult”, adopted a 
resolution to work for his defeat if he 
ever runs for a public office again. 


Dr, Francis E. Townsend, head of the 
organization, spoke for peace: 

“The nation’s prosperity today is only 
built on the blood and bones of our finest 
youth, who have been suffering and dying 
in the mudholes of Korea for a year.” 


Youth of 60 lands 
meet in Berlin 


PARADE, speeches and sports op- 

ened the World Festival of Youth 
and Students for Peace in East Berlin 
Sunday, with more than 100,000 crowd- 
ing a new stadium built especially for 
the festival. Delegates were there from 
more than 60 countries, but at least 
1,000 French and British were he'd up 
by refusal of U.S. authorities to let 
them cross Austrian territory. Few 
Americans were present because of US. 
passport restrictions; Paul Robeson Jr. 
was denied one. 





~« 


Some 2,000,000 persons were expected € 4 


to participate in the festival during its 
two-week run. A major aim of the spon- 
soring World Fedn. of Democratic 
Youth is a peace pact among the five 
great powers including New China. Too 
large to be ignored, the festival ws 
already on Monday the object of typical 
U.S. press distortions. (For straight re- 
ports of the festival, see forthcoming 
GUARDIANS.) 








CALENDAR 


Los Angeles 


port. 





ing. PLUS Full Peace Program for 
children. Sun., Aug. 19. 10:30 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. Pleasant Heights Coun- 
try Club, 105 Valley Av., Bridge- 
Contribution  50c, 
free. Auspices: Conn. Peace Council. 


COFFEE, 


Postpaid. 
$7.77 for Mixing Formula to G. 
Stackpole, Dixon, 


Simply remit 


Til, GUARDIAN readers at 





children 


Resorts 











“WHAT’S BEHIND THE NEWS.” 


VACATION TIME 
Charmaine Lodge tn Waupaca, Wis- 


iS A MUST at 


Send for a copy of this absorbing, 
easy to read message. Special to ING, 
Only 50c 
postpaid. At no extra cost, a copy 
of Leo Tolstoy’s accurate prophecy 
of 1910 relating to our times and 
to the new era of peace will be 
included. Order from GUIDE PUB- 
LISHING, Rm. 737, 53 W. Jackson 


MIMEOGRAPHING, MULTIGRAPH- 
PHOTO -OFFSET, MAILING 
SERVICE. Co-op Mimeo Service 39 
Union Square, N. Y. 3. AL 5-5780-1. 





FURNITURE BUILT TO ORDER, 
Bookcases, chests, cupboards, phono 
installations, special designs. Low 
cost. 10°o of sales given to National 





Regular Monday night seminar with 
Martin Hall. ASP Council, 7410 Sun- 
set Blvd. 8 pm. GR 4188. 60c 
donation, 





ASP WRITERS WORKSHOP—groups 
in drama, novel, short story, poetry, 
pamphlets, 25c donation per session. 
Phone GR 4188 for-information. 





Louisville, Ky. 





ANNUAL STATE CONVENTION of 
the Progressive Party, Progressive 
Hall, 746 S. Fifth St., one block 5S. 
of Broadway. Elect Kentucky dele- 
gate to National Committee meeting 
in Minneapolis Aug. 18 and plan 
for coming year. Reg. August meet- 
ing of Louisville PP will take place 
right after state meeting. 


Chicago 


DON'T MISS LABOR SUNDAY PIC- 
NIC, JUSTICE PARK, Archer & 
Keane Av. Tribute to Labor Unit. 
Jitterbug Contest, Bar-B-Q, Prizes. 
Sponsored by Dist. I, UPWA, 4859 
S. Wabash. 











New York 


PEACE PICNIC of L’Unita_ del 
Popolo, Sat., Aug. 11 at Hubart’s 
Casino, 118 Havemeyer Av., Bronx, 
All day festivities, dancing in eve- 
ning. Admission $1 in advance, $1.25 
at door. Info & tickets at Rm. 903, 
33 Astor Pl., N. Y. C. 








Connecticut 


Listings in this section are 
available at 40c a tine (five 
words): minimum charge $2 per 
inseftion. Copy deadline Friday 
before publication, Please send 
payment with copy. Address: 
Classified, National Guardian, 17 
Murray St., New York 7, N. Y¥. 











General 





LET US PROVE TO YOU that our 
work ig better than most photo 
services. Single trial film (8-12 exp.) 
30c. Jumbo size attractive album. 
PAL FILM SERVICE, Bivd. P.O. 
Box G 123, New York 59, N. Y. 





TREE RIPENED ORANGES, GRAPE- 
FRUIT OR MIXED. $2 bushel. Pay 
express charges when received Or- 
Zanically grown, top quality. Guar- 
anteed. M.A. Tucker Groves, Rt. 8, 
Box 618, Tampa, Florida. 





VACUUM CLEANER, Rated best by 
Independent Consumer Organ. Reg 
$74.95. SPECIAL $49.95. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (13th and 
14th Sts.), N.¥.C. GR 3-7819. 


AGENTS WANTED: Earn extra 
money selling imported table linens, 
featured by Guardian at bargain 
prices, to your friends and neigh- 
bors. Apply Guardian, Box 92, 17 
Murray St., New York City 7. 








CULTURAL FESTIVAL FOR PEACE: 
one-act play, dance teams, choral 
groups, sports, social & square danc- 


THIS AD GOOD FOR 7 POUNDS 
“STACK’S” (777) ENERGY. 
Delightful, Delicious, Delectable 


consin. Gay informality, variety of 
sports, delicious food. Supervised 
children’s program. Low rates, espe- 
cially for groups of 10 or more. In- 
formation & Reservations, Rose Har- 
ris, 1250 N. Spaulding, Chicago 51, 
tli. Phone: SPaulding 2-5984 (after 
5:30 p.m.); or Irene Brown, NOrmal 
7-1673 (during daytime). 





CITY SLICKER FARM, Jefferson- 
ville, N.Y. Forget the alarm clock! 
Go rustic! Barn dances. Swim, 
Sports. Food galore. Artistic rooms. 
Children 42 rate to 12, Booklet. 








“ABIDE WITH ME” 

Copies again avallable 
Cedric Belfrage’s “ghoulishly hilarl- 
ous” (N.Y. Herald Tribune) novel 
probing the outlandish mysteries of 
the American mortician racket: “a 
whammer,” writes GUARDIAN read- 
er Ernest Seeman Still only $82, 
postage free, to N.G. readers. Bel- 
frage, 17 Murray St., New York 17. 





SOMETHING NEW BENEATH THE 
SUN: Serendipity is the faculty of 
finding valuable things by chance. 
But to establish peace and security, 
and to open new frontiers of pro- 
gress, we need more than chance, 
more .than bombs and _ military 
forces, more than scientific skills 
and knowledge. . . We need the 
Creator's Universal System. Let 
PHILOSOPHY FOR ATTAINING A 
TOTALLY SUCCESSFUL LIFE in- 
troduce you to this magnificent 
system and show you how to use 
it in solving individual and world 
problems ... in utilizing the world’s 
many riches toward the establish- 
ment of lasting peace and security. 


Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 
LEARN TOUCH TYPING IN) 2 
HOURKS—Type for pleasure or profit. 
New easy self-teaching method, 
guaranteed. Only $1, but send no 
money—just name and address for 
FREE HOME TRIAL, Pay after you 
learn. SIMPLIFIED TYPING, 17 
Murray St.. New York 7. N.Y. 





Los Angeles 
MASON FOR MODERN—Specializing 
in wrought tron constructions. foam 
rubber mats. Best deal on appli- 
ances, TV. 501 N. Western. HI 8111. 


Chicago 





PROGRESSIVE UNION PAINTERS. 
Decorating of all types 20% dis- 
count to GUARDIAN readers. Luther 
Talley, NOrmal 7-9427. Call between 
7 and 8 p.m. 





BELA RUHIG FURRIER & STOR- 
AGE, 1343 Foster Avy. LO 1-9717. 
Best of service to all, especially so 
to GUARDIAN readers. 








New York 





FOR RENT—Neat furnished rooms. 
Kitchen privileges. Suitable couple 
or single. Convenient to all trans- 
portation. Call after 8 p.m. ORegon 


71-9376. 


5OO GUMMED NAME-ADDRESS 
LABELS ONLY $1. For letters, pack- 
ages, books to identify and person- 
alize. Printed three lines. 1,000 — 
$1.85. Village Service, Dept. 1, 1701 
Broadway, New York City 19, 


Guardian. Call WA 4-1348. HUDSON 
CRAFTSMEN, 





MOVING PROBLEM? Any Job any 
place. Shipping, crating, packing. 
We're quick and careful. Call us ard 
go places. Thomas Moving & Truck- 
ing. 322 W 108th St., N. ¥. C. 
Phone: RI 9-6299. 





APT. WANTED. Guardian Stafter 
seeks small apt. upper west side. 
Available Sept. 1. Under $45. Con- 
sider sharing. Call Dept. K, WO 
4-1750 days. GR 17-7966 evenings. 


PLANNING A. FUND RAISING 


PARTY? Keep your liquor costs 
low. Free deliveries anywhere in 


N. Y. C. Call PL 3-5160 ALVIN 
UDELL, Wines and Liquors, 26 E. 
58th St., New York City. 








Boston 
LAWRENCE D. SHUBOW, INSUR- 
ANCE BROKER, announces the 


opening of offices handling all kinds 
of insurance. 10 Tremont St., Suite 
31-32, Boston. Phone: CA, 17-2271. 





INSUKANCE. Gane Kantrovitz and 
Herb Hyson are now ready to fill all 
your insurance needs. Fire, Liabil- 
ity, Auto, Health, etc. Call on us. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY INSUR- 
ANCE AGENCY, 27 School St., Bos- 
ton. Phone: LA. 3-3891. 
Philadelphia 
DRIVING TO ‘CHESTER'S’ (Wood- 
bourne, N. Y.)' via Hopewell Junc- 
tion, N. Y. Sat. afternoon, Aug. 18. 
Have room for passengers. Will de- 
tour if necessary. Call MI. 4-8592 
or RA. 5-2011 or verite Herman 
Brager, 4626 N. 13 St. 
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Inside North Korea: 4,000 years of culture smashed in one 


By Ida Bachmana 
Special te the GUARDIAN 


(In two previous articles Miss Bach- 
mann, Danish librarian and former OWI 
official in New York, has told of her 
arrival in North Korea with an inter- 
national women’s delegation and her 


impressions of Sinuiju and Pyongyang, 


educed to stinking ruin by UN “total 
var.” In her next article she will de- 
scribe the legacy of the two-month 
occupation of last fall.) 


KOLDING, DENMARK 
DURING 4,000 years Korea built up 
her culture and her harmonious 
way of life. During one year, most of 
her historic monuments have been de- 
stroyed; temples and churches bombed 
or machine-gunned; treasures stolen or 
burnt. 

Yet 100 feet under the ruins of one 
of the cities our delegation watched 
a beautiful performance of music and 
ballet, out of reach of bombs from 
United Nations planes. 


The style of the Korean hospitaliiy 
to us, mostly citizens of UN countries, 
was overwhelming—and pathetic. 


SWEET HOME: The comfort we west- 
erners appreciate so highly that some 
of us confound it with life itself, never 
seems to have played a big part in the 
Koreans’ lives. Most of their dwe'lings 
were mud-walled. But they have been 
deprived even of these modest homes. 


If you bend your head and let your- 
self slide down three yards through a 
narrow passage in the ashes and rubbie, 
you land in a typical North Korean city 
dwelling of today. It consists of one 
room one yard by two, furnished with 
a few rags salvaged from the conflagra- 
tion. You cannot stand upright, and it 
is not easy to imagine how four to 


seven people manage to sleep here 
] @° family we visited Owned a 


lanket. They were considered very 
lucky. In one place I saw a bed—but 
the family consisted of five survivors, 
two of them wounded 

Here and there we saw a makeshiit 
“house” put together of loose bricks, 
covered with scraps of corrugated iron 
found in the ruins. This was the height 
of luxury, for here were air and l'ght 
for the kids—but also the danger of 
bombs. Outside one such place I saw 
a dripping water-pipe—the only re- 
mains of what was the water system 
of Pyongyang. 


“AN OPEN WOUND”: Chinnampo on 
the Yellow Sea had been bombed many 
times. Its factories, railway station, 
schools, theaters, hospitals and official 
buildings were gone. Its remaining liv- 
ing quarters were destroyed by incen- 
diary bombs on May 6, 16 days before 
our visit. The town was like an open 
wound. People crowded about us wher- 
ever we stopped. 

In the third section of Chinnampo 
only some shining black sticks protrud- 
ed from the ashes -charred remnonts 
of what had been living trees 16 days 
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KIM MU YOUNG 
“My father is dead” 


‘: . 


THE SCENE IS A NORTH KOREAN CITY, 





year 





MAY 1951 


One of the women delegates and the “resident” (white dress) sit by entrance to resident’s home. 


before, now witnesses of the terrific 
heat the American incendiary bombs 
develop as they fall. 

A 60-year-old-woman, Cha Bok Duk, 
tells us she lost all her three sons and 
five grandsons. Another woman, Pai 
Duk Mo, 31, badly burnt on both legs, 
says: “I lost my three children.” From 
a dugout a little boy of eight, Kim Mu 
Young, sticks his head out to look at 
us. “Is your father home?” asks the 
interpreter. “My father is dead,” the 
boy answers. “Who killed him?” “The 
American planes.”’ His mother and two 


smaller brothers survived out of a 
family of eight. 
FAMILY CREMATION: Standing at 


the edge of a bomb crater, I Tang Wa 
says: ‘“‘Here was my house. My wife, my 
two children and three other relatives 
who lived with us burned to death on 
May 6th.” And he adds: 

“We Koreans are going to keep our 
country, and we hope the democratic 
women of the world will defend the 
cause of Korea.” 

An old woman in the crowd weeps 
quietly. “I’m all alone now,” she kecps 
Saying. Little by little we get her story. 
Her husband was 70 and seriously ill 
on May 6; he burned to death in théir 
house with their daughter-in-law and 
her little son. We ask the old woman, 
I Chun Sil, where she lives now; she 
Says: 

“I'm old now and I may not have 
long to live, but I want to defend our 
country against the foreigners. My only 
living son is fighting at the front. I 
shall wait patiently for h‘s return after 
victory is won.” 


PITY FOR AMERICA: Comparatively 
few of the Koreans to whom we spoke 
showed hatred against the Amer'cons. 
In people who had studied and knew 
more about politics, a certain feeling of 
pity was more prevalent than hatred. 
I'm not sure they did not consider 
America a backward country. 

A young Korean we met in another 
town had had occasion to speak to an 
American airman who was shot down, 
and asked him: “Why do you bomb 
Korean cities and kill people who have 
never done you any harm?” The Ameri- 
can answered: “When we bomb, the 
Koreans should not be in the cities.” 
The young Korean told me this with 
pitying laughter at such stupidity. 


But here in Chinnampo, where the 
losses were so recent, many spoke of 
vengeance, as though the bombs that 
destroyed their homes and killed their 
dear ones had also brought the con- 





By June Cannan 
Guardian staff correspondent 

LOS ANGELES 
A LITTLE woman from Japan took 
the speaker's stand at a recent 
meeting of the Los Angeles Arts, Sci- 
ences and Professions Council. She told 
the membership that there are men 
who die for the cause of war, so why 
should not she and others be willing, 
if necessary, to die for the cause of 

peace? She said: 

“There are thousands of women in Japan 
who would Sacrifice their Hves, who would 
lie on the railroud tracks or watk into 
bayonets to help the cause of peace.” 

The woman was Dr. Tomi W. Kora, 
vice-mayor of Hiroshima, leader of the 
Women’s’ Parliamentary Committee 
which represents members of both 
houses of the Japanese Diet, a Ph.D. 
from Columbia. She came to this 
country as a one-woman committee on 
a mission of peace. Dr. Kora went on: 

“rT saw the atom bomb fall. I was in 
Hiroshima on the morning of Aug. 6, 1945. 
I saw the great flash of the bomb in the 
sky above my city. It is a moment that 
will be engraved on my brain forever. I 
hope with all my heart that such a 
moment will never again be inflicted on 
any other human. beings anywhere.” 





tamination of hate. The quiet, peaceful 
Korean people had been turned into 
crowds of avengers, and this was prob- 
ably the greatest harm they had 
suffered. 


ARMLESS PRAYER: “I want to kill 
them with my own hands,” someone 
said. He had lost his only son. A middle- 
aged man who had lost both arms in an 
earlier bombing stood silent for a while, 
then suddenly raised his short stumps 
so his empty sleeves waved in the air, 
and cried with a broken voice: 

“Revenge!” 

Kin Su Yon, only survivor of a family 
of 11, said every family in the secticn 
had lost at least three or four mem- 
bers: “Now all Koreans are like one 
man. I cannot express my feelings, I 
can only say—Revenge!” 

Is it possible to understand this when 
you have not seen it? Even while I 
walked amid the ruins, with the smell 
of corpses in my nostrils, the crying of 
widows ond childless mothers in my 
ears, and stroking the rough cheeks of 
the orphans—even then it remained 
unreal for a long time. 

Not until I imagined all cities and 
towns of my home country leveled with 
the ground, and my countrymen re- 
duced to crowds of mourning survivors, 
did the picture my eyes saw of North 
Korea become real in my mind. 


“THE ARTS 
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Whose Iron Curtain? 

RITISH Foreign Minister Herbert 

Morrison, in an article in Mos- 
cow's Pravda last week, took up where 
President Truman left off in accusing 
the U.S.S.R. of preventing cultural ex- 
change between Russia and the West, 

Two days before the article ap- 
peared, the board of directors of New 
Orleans’ Theater of Music banned a 
scheduled performance of the Russian 
composer Miaskowsky’s 21st Symphony 
because of Miaskowsky’s “Soviet affil- 
iation.” Replacing it in the program 
was Wagner's Tannhaeuser overture. 
(The overture was Hitler’s favorite 
selection. Miaskowsky died a year ago.) 

Last month Soviet violinist David 
Oistrakh and pianist Gillel performed 
in Italy. The N. Y. Times’s Howard 


Taubman covered the performance 
and wired comparing Gillel with 
Horowitz. The Chicago  Tribune’s 


Claudia Cassidy wired: 

Oistrakh played with such pure beauty 
it held the listener in a kind of trance, 
- . . By this time, the audience was en- 
chanted and Oistrakh bad begun to smile, 
Knowing us as his musical comrades, .. . 
Everyone loved everyone else. . - Whea 
music makes mutual understanding such 
a Shimple thing. why must curtains, iron 
and implicit, shut people of good will 
from one another? 


Variety called Oistrakh and Gillel a 
tremendous “box office success” in 
Italy. But the Washington-dominated 
De Gasperi government refused to let 
them stay in the country. 





Murder in Korea 

The following item appeared on 
the front page of the Butte (Mont.) 
Daily Post, July 12, under the head- 
ing SIGN OF THE TIMES: 

SAVANNAH, GA., July 12.—(UP)— 
Large granite monument will soon 
be placed on the edge of U.S. h'gh- 
way 80 near here. The inscription 
reads: 

“In memory of 19-year-old PFC 
James Waring Horning, Jr., USMCR 
killed in action December 2, 1950. 
Yudam-ni Chosin Reservoir, Korea. 

“The incompetent, greedy, con- 
fused politicians elected in 1948 were 
responsible for this boy being mur- 
dered in Korea.” 
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Newest names of U.S. POW's in Korea 


The following POW 


names were among over 
mail last month from John W. Powell, 


550 received by 
American editor of the 


China Review of Shanghai. More will be published next week. 
The great bulk of the names, the majority with serial numbers 


and no other identification, 


have been reported by the Chinese 


News Agency Hsinhua as signatories to a statement addr&ssed to 


“The People of America,” 


protesting the strafing and rocketing of 


a POW camp in North Korea by four U.S. Mustang fighter planes 
on April 22 which caused 32 casualties. 


The protest said the POW camp in question 
us as a non-military target area,” 


main lines of communication, 


supply depots, factories, 


“is considered by 
“no main roads, railroads, 
troops, 


with 


vehicles or any other objects that could be mistaken for wutitary 
targets before rocketing and strafing.” 


The statement expressed “deepest gratitude” 


for immediate 


medical aid given the wounded by Chinese and Korean personnel 


“with disregard for their own personal safety,” 


and called for re- 


moval of U.S. troops from Korean soil. 


Adams, Willie G., E.R. 38452497; 1808 
Moss St., North Little (Rock?), Ark. 

Allen, Sgt. Ellis E.; mother, Box 36, 
Dalton, Mo. 

Allen, Pfc. John, R.A. 19363906; 
1738 10th St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Allen, Pfc. Robert, R.A. 13123228; 
538 26th St., Newport News, Va. 
Allison, Wm. A., R.A. 18352083; 

Dalton, Ark. 


Allred, Cpl. Boyd, R.A. 14332520; Rt. 1, 
Liberty, S. C. 
Anderson, Billy W., R.A. 19313831; 
1001 E. Cocapan St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Anderson, Pfc. Norbert, R.A. 16327251; 
2039 No. 4th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Andring, Arnold Y., E.". 37795029; 
220 8th St., North Fargo, N. D. 
Bok, Pfc. Joseph, E.R. 36557729; 
1439 Springwell, Detroit 9, Mich. 
Barber, Julius J., R.A. 15297187; 759 
Play Lane, 149 N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 
Barth, Frederick W., R.A. 12135345; 
111 Hancock, Jersey City, N. J. 
Bastie, Pvt. Wm. R., R.A. 11202604; 
788 Washington St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Battle, Anderson, R.A. 13383098; 1035 


Pook St., Barlow, Fla. 

Beard, Harold €., US. 57202151; 
205 Ruth Ay., Hanover, Pa. 

Beddingfield, Fred, R.A. 69579609; 
Windom, Tex. 

Beed, Milton M., R.A. 17038006; 
925 No. Alabama St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Bellemy, Clyde H., A.F. 14339517; 
Rt. 1, Box 431, Wompee, S.C. 


Billeck, Edwin A., E.R. 38543904; Rt. 2, 
Box 268, Weimar, Tex. 

Blakely, Pfc. Robert E., R.A. 11195838; 
Box 256, Higganum, Conn. 


Blataric, Thomas J., E.R. 16251442; 
804 E. 7th St., Monroe, Mich. 
Block, Gerald V., E.R. 55015202; 
Cisne, Hil. 

Blowers, Cpl. Omar G., R.A. 12310207; 
Box 26, Swain, N. Y. 

Booker, Oscar L., R.A. 15292853; 
730 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Bowers, Pfc. John R., R.A. 14341063; 


Rt. 2, Box 88, Piedmont, S. C. 

Brady, Pfc. John T., R.A. 21288206; 
16 Mt. Pleasant St., Somervilfe, Moss. 

Brightman, Roger A., R.A. 15249832; 
54 Cornell Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Brown, Anthony E., R.A. 20960694; 
Rt. 1 Garner, Tex. 

Bryant, Leroy, U.S. 15237356; 70 E. 
12th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Bryant, Pvt. Loran, U.S. 37829698; 
Cowgill, Mo. 

Burton, Pfc. George R., R.A. 
18 Water St., Orono, Me. 

Bynum, Ernest A., E.R. 38482279 

Cahalan, Doniel E., E.R. 37419269; 
Rockwell, lowa 

Campbell, Lt. Col. Clark G., 49 Lancier 


11186784; 





Dr., Benning Hills, Columbus, Ga. Edmonds, Cpl. Lester E., R.A. 13295826; 
Centrelli, Neal P., R.A. 16303605; 149 Willard St., Baltimore 23. Mil. 
RFD 1, Galatia, Ill. Enlow, Dale, E.R. 55000451; 7544 So. 
Carter, Ira, A.F. 45032194; Justice, Stewart Ave., Chicago, Il. 
W. Va. Enos, Pfc. Andrew K., R.A. 10104623; 
Cawley, Pfc. Lee R., R.A. 17276018; Malokai, Hawaii 
502 Woodson St., St. Joseph, Mo. Evans, Pfc. Ben, R.A. 14354282; Rt. 2, 
Champion, Felipe A., R.A. 13225281; Box 292, Ocilla, Go. 
2325 E. Taylor St., Brownsville, Tex. Farfan, Lawrence, RA. 19296320; 
Chapman, Sam A., R.A. 14324797; 9528 MacArthur Blyd., Oakland, 
787 Tate Av., Memphis, Tenn. Calif. 
New York 
ania 


Chappelle, Sgt. James R., R.A. 
18332847; South Clork, Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

Clevenger, Edward £., R.A. 19351555; 
Rt. 1, Dayton, Ore. 

Clinkscale, Pvt. Harold, R.A. 14308169; 
Asheville, N. C. 

Coccio, Pfc. Albert, E.R. 13273228; 
1009 Greenwich St., Phila. 47, Pa. 

Conaway, Prt. Perry, R.A. 18351576; 


Box 504, Hugo, Okla. 

Conlon, Owen H., E.R. 51045080; West 
Port, N. Y. 

Contreras, Henry, R.A. 19241960; 
10002 “So. Concord, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Cook, Sgt. James D., R.A. 
1004 Griffin Ct., Savannah, Ga. 
Cork, Thomas, R.A. 14347513; Rt. 3, 

Box 158, Birmingham 8, Ala. 

Cortez, Pfc. Oscar, R.A. 18354560; 
1919 W. Commerce St., San Antonio, 
Tex. ‘ 

Crisp, Porter W., E.R. 44081068; 
Box 113, Bryson City, N. C. 

Cunninghom, Pfc. Donald 8., %.A. 
15275664; 2003 Penn. Av., Liverpool, 
Ohio 

Curtis, Pfc. Jack, R.A. 
Edwardsbury, ‘Mich. 


14055458; 


1632388C; Rt. 2, 


Dahlin, Cpl. Homer, R.A. 13340142; 
449 58th St. G S.E., Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Daniels Pfc. Curtis L., R.A. 17274958; 
2339 Eugenia St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dansberry, Pvt. Richard M., R.A. 
27936689; 1551 Loomis St., La 


Crosse, Wisc. 
Davis, Pfc. Charles H., U.S. 57506454; 
329 So. 5th St., Mineral Point, Wisc. 


Davis, Pfc. Ezekiel A., R.A. 16333109; 
19152 George, Marion, Ind. 

Davis, Pfc. Sam H., R.A. 18353881; 
1611 Hardy St., Houston, Tex. 

Davis, Cpl Wm., R.A. 15228623; 
136 Locust Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

Davis, Pfc. Wm. H., R.A. 18267011; 
Hearne, Tex. 

Dawson, Wallace J., E.R. 57634577; 
405 So. Salinas St., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

DeMoH, Casimire T., R.A. 38171941; 
Gen. Del., Tulsa, Okla. 

Dews, Joseph G., R.A. 6553434; Rt. 1, 
Box 290, St. Helens, Ore. 

Dillon, Frank A., E.R. 42200822; 
436 Brattles Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dixon, Pfc. Derry D., R.A. 18331955 

Dixon, Willie, E.R. 34325792; 1310 
110th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dodgens, Pfc. Furmon, Jr, ER. 


14326842; Marietto, S. C. 
Earl, James E., R.A. 18259856; 
Jackson St., Pallestine, Tex. 
Edmonds, Pvt. James L., E.R. 51045183; 
Box 75, Keen Valley, N. Y. 


1301 W. 











MIMEOGRAPHING, PRINTING, OFFSET 


BETTER, FASTER, CHEAPER 
We pickup and deliver 
ARTOGRAPH 


230 W. 


54th St., 


JU 6-4571 





Faulkener, Pfc. Lynn R., R.A. 18283791; 
Box 1014, Smackover, Ark. 
Ferris, Pfc. Sheehan A., R.A. 12353152; 


2 Webb Av., Malone, N. Y. 
Fisher, Myles ., R.A. 16262084; 
565 Newport Rd., Toledo, Ohio 
Flugel, Cpl. Martin C., E.R. 37807416; 
Salem, S. D. 

Fogle, Warnell A., R.A. 18266991; 
Hackberry, Waco, Tex. 

Ford, Pfc. Joseph E., R.A. 14345454; 
502 No. Hillside St., Rutherfordton, 
m¢€. 


Furst, Sgt. John, R.A. 13333910; 221 E. 
McMurtrie St., Summit Hill, Pa. 

Gahan, Gilbert, E.R. 38676313; Box 26, 
Swain, N. Y. 


Goyles, Pfc. Alvin, R.A. 26256361; 
Denver, Colo. 
Ghinozzi, Mario R., E.R. 57501579; 


1101 Commingham St., Rockford, Hl. 


Gray, Ramon L., E.R. 17280391; 
2635 Chippewa St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hada, Ted, E.R. 17096055 

Halsor, Kenneth N., R.A. 20752749! 
Rt. 2, Benson, Minn. 

Hancock, James F., R.A. 33665252; 
Shorts Creek, Va. 

Hannah, Gordon, E.R. 32562991; 


222 Mackubin St., St. Peul 2, Minn. 
Hannah, Pfc. Morgan N., R.A. 24889762 
Harris, Pfc. Audrey O., R.A. 18293412; 

725 Border §t., Benton, Ark. 

Harris, Billy Joe, E.R. 57507108; Rt. 2, 

Helena, Mo. 

Hendrick, Hazen C., E.R. 46060278; 

4256 Green Lake Rd., Pontiac, Mich. 












































Gaitan, Cpl. Jimmy J., R.A. 18385456; Hensley, Pfc. Marshall O.,) R.A. 
San Antonio, Tex. 13320197; Speedwell, Vo. 
Gamble, Pfc. Calvin D., R.A. 15280388; Henson, Sgt. Delbert, R.A. 17226268; 
Rt. 2, No. Canton, Ohio Box 176, Elvins, Mo. 
Garneaux, M. J., 17247356; Box 62, Hillis, Lewis # R., E.R. 57510764; 
White River, S. D. Broseley, Mo. 
Gatey, Donald W., R.A. 12348217, Hooper, Pfc. Floyd, E.R. 52007636; 
Box 87, Norfolk, N. Y. Stratton, Colo. 
RESORTS RESORTS 
YOU CAN’T MISS! 
Guardian Weekend 
Aug. 24-25-26 
Only $24 Covers Everything, 
Including Transportation 
Arrowhead 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
LESTER COLE PHONE WO. 4-1750 
of Hollywood 10, Guest Speaker TODAY for Reserva- 
tions, or write to 
— _— - NATL. GUARDIAN, 
Guardian Editor, will lead exciting 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 
and stimulating discussions : : ? 
ALL SPORTS AND ENTERTAINMENT | ‘ENclose $5 Deposit) 
Summer Theatre on pr , admissi free to guests 
Hu OUNTE zé ZY 10% LESS AFTER AUG. 19 Al 
Pd ode set ik 
(Near Panglewood) 
e@ A Small, Delightful Resort, High tra |] BS 
in the pines of Mass. Berkshires 
@ Swimming en our premises 
@ Playground and Counsellors KERHONKSON, 
for Children NEW YORK 
@ Transportation to Tanglewood, 
Jacob's Pillow, Stockbridge Kerhonkson 8007-J 
Informal, congenial surroundings 
Adults $48—Children $30 weekly a OL 3-776! 
Monterey Lodge, Monterey, Mass. oe © ee 
Bea Freedman-Lillian Kurtz 
10% LESS AFTER AUG. 19 





For a perfect vecation 
in the heart of the Catskills 
¢ 


NOTCH INN 
LANESVILLE, N. Y. 





@ Private pool 
@ All outdoor sports 


Write for booklet or phone 
Phuenicia 7946 
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COMPOPTABLE INFORMALITY FOR 65 ADUATS 


" Woodlands Poi N)3 


Art and Ceramic Classes 
For reservations write: WOODLANDS 
or call Phoenicia 7776 





ARROWHEAD 


Reserve Now 
Joseph Paporoissy, dramatics, 
direcror. All sports, tennis, golf, 
Swimming, entertainment, folk 
dancing, classes in painting with 
Mike Carver, fired ceramics, 
leathercraft, 
Reasonable weekend rates. 
Phone: LE 2-1482 


ELLENVILLE, N.Y. 50% 











We know that you're harried 
(2 kids and married) 
That life is getting euife rough. 


You're flat on your axis 
From high costs and taxes 
You're screaming, “Hold, villain enuf!” 


Hey, drop that neurosis, 
Come up for your doses 
Of rest, recrsiion, or romp. 


Your brood will be tended, 
Your stiffness unbended 
Without circumstances or pomp. 


Your aches and your pains 
You'll check at The Cranes 
For feelings of warmth and elation. 


So visit with us, 
Informal (no fuss), 
For a special kind of vacation. 


WIN A FREE LABOR DAY WEEKEND 


For the Entire Family 
Test your perspicacity at 
the ingenious TREASURE 
HUNT to be held for oll 
guests present at THE 
CRANES, August 19th. 





The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 
is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 








Hopkins, Pfc. Stephen, R.A. 13344666; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howell, James, R.A. 15261277 

Hughes, Pfc. Clyde J., R.A. 13332227; 
Honaker, Va.. 

Hughes, Sgt. George L., R.A. 38533130; 
c/o Mrs. R. T. Ranier, 405 So. 
Locust, Compton, Colif. 

Hurd, Calvin G., R.A. 17235119; 

Hurst, Francis J., E.R. 16201584 
3800 Lakin Av., Great Bend, Kans. 

Ingram, Pfc. Hubert, R.A. 18313595; 
Shownee, Okla. 

lyotte (Cyotte?), Philip J. RA. | ‘ 
17083953; Mission, S. D. 


Jockson, Sgt. Noble W., R.A. 34028037, 
Btry. C.. 503 F.A.B.N., 2nd Infantry 


Div.; home: Box 131, Tallulah, Lo. 
Joretie, J. W., E.R. 38527422 
Jennings, John £., E.R. 36778696; 

1321 Elm St., Quincy, JU. 

Jewell, Cpl. Charles W., RA. 

13328159 
Johnson, Booker T., R.A. 38602021; 

Rt. 4, Box 106, Texarkana, Ark. 
Johnson, Donald R., R.A. 11197364; 


_Richmend, Me. 
_ RESOR TS 


_— — — _ 





«. 4bR-KAL.AL CAMP 
ALL ACCOMMODATIONS 
$43 WEEKLY 
Inel. everything! NO TIPPING! 
2 DAY WEEKEND $15 


Fri. Eve.—Sun. Eve. (or $9 per day) 
Show Every Nite! Dancing to 
Unity Band! 

Group rates on request 
Cah AL. 5-6960-1 
(Office open daily 9:30 to 7 p.m. 
Saturday, 9:30 to 1 p.m.) 


Rm.610. Dept. AO 
1 Union 8q.,N ¥ 3 








YOUR 
CHILDREN 
have fun with 
our staff of & 
trained coun- 
sellors from & 
am. to 8 p.m 
4th YEAR OF OUR DAY CAMP 
Parents free to enjoy ail sports— 
clay tennis courts, large natura! 
pool, arts & crafts; leather, meta) 
and ceramics. Relax confidently 
at night—roving baby sitters 
Special facilities for infants, too 
Activities Director: Al Moss 
Reasonable Rates. N. Y. Office: 
OR 5-5869 after 3 p.m. 








Berkshire Devotees 


New, different place. Congenially in- 
formal setting for perfect relaxation 
end tun. Fireplaces, records, delicious 
feod. Gorgeous countryside. JACOB’s 
PILLOW dance festival. Excellent 
SUMMER THEATRE. Limited ac- 
commodations. Reserve now! Limou 
sine transportation arranged. 
SHADOWOOD INN 
LENOX, MASS, 
Tel. Lenox 8014—The Rosenbergs 





For a Vacation the Whole 
Family Will Remember 


CONCORD ACRES 
Resort for Parents, Children 


Delicious food served. Pro- 
gressive day camp. Bungalows 
with private lavatories. Sports 
swimming, arts. crafts, music 
dancing for young and old 
$37.50 to $42 per adult 
$27.50 to $31 per camp chila 
$22.50 to $25 per child under 3 
Phone or write: 
CONCORD ACRES, Hancock, N.Y. 
Tel.: Hancock 90¥Y3 








Limited space avail. beg. Aug. 11 





CHESTERTOWN, N. Y. 
In heart of Adirondacks 


Modern Adult Resort 
1500 acres on private 
lake. -Fishing — all 
wacer sports — 9 
tennis — handball 
courts. Horseback 
riding. Professional 
dramatic & musical 
productions. Outdoor 
Theatre. Orch. for 
dancing, cocktails. 
CRYSTAL LAKE LODGE 
Write or Tel. Chesterton, N. Y¥.. 3830 
N.Y.C, Infe: Tl 2-5572 Call after & 
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Negroes: pattern of 
violence covers U.S. 


OB violence in Cicero, Ill, to 
prevent a Negro family from mov- 

ing into a lily-white community got 
coast-to-coast headlines and protests 

on radio networks, aroused the country. 
Last week the family had not yet moved 
ee the apartment and known organ- 
zers of racist violence in the Chicago 








area remained at large. 
It was the publicity that made Cicero 
unique. The year 1951 was setting a 
} pace that might put it on the records 
| as the harshest in recent times for 
f 
: 
: 
' 
4 
s 
: 
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THIS WAS CICERO 
Hatred in flames 
Negroes 


North and South, These 


are 
some of the unpublicized developments: 
ALABAMA: 
Natl. 
Colored People, the Dept. of Justice has 


After long prodding by the 
Assn. tor the Advancement of 


i. sen 


said it will look into the killing of 
Negroes by cops in Birmingham, Ala. 
By July 4 five had been murdered there 
this year. Since 1948, 52 Negroes have 
been killed by police in the entire state; 
28 of these were in Birmingham. One 
4 cop, James Hale, has four killings to 
his record. In May, Birmingham fire- 
men stood by and watched Negro fami- 
lies totaling 400 persons burned out of 
their homes in the adjoining suburb 
of Fairfield. 


LOUISIANA: In New Orleans, on Fri- 
day, July 20, Milton Lewis, 40-year-old 

oil worker, was executed on a charge of 

| rape and murder. Supreme Court Jus- 

; 

; 

d 





tice Tom Clark and Gov. Earl Long 
both refused a stay despite new evi- 
dence supporting the victim’s inno- 
cenc>. Lewis had been so badly beaten 
after his arrest that his first trial was 
interrupted while he was hospitalized 
On June 8 Edward Honeycutt was 
executed for rape in Opelousas, La., 
despite evidence of his innocence. In 
. nearby Gretna, La., Paul Washington, 
> 5, was to have died on a rape charge 
HH: June 29. The date had been hurriedly 
= set and was not revealed to the Civil 
Rights Congress, which is defending 
: him. Washington's letters to CRC an- 
nouncing the date were intercepted and 
destroyed. A stay of execution was won 
with a scant hour to spare. 


NEW YORK: In New York City Roose- 

velt Ward Jr., 21, national leader of the 
; Labor Youth League and an outstand- 
‘ ing figure in Harlem, has been jailed 
on a technical charge of draft violation 
in Louisiana (he has lived in New York 
for three years, never received a notice 
of induction). Two weeks ago a federal 
grand jury refused to act in the killing 


A 
| 
H] 
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of John Derrick, Negro veteran, in 
Harlem last December by two cops. In 
Brooklyn, where Henry Fields Jr., 26, 
was killed by a cop last May, two grand 
juries refused to indict, but a mock 
public trial attended by 300 persons 
turned in a verdict of “guilty.” 


MICHIGAN: _Two of the victims of the 
famed Scottsboro frame-up are still 
being persecuted. In Detroit Haywood 
Patterson, author of Scottsboro Boy, is 
spending the summer in jail awaiting a 
third trial on a questionable murder 
charge; the first ended in a hung jury, 
the second in a mistrial. In Albany, 
N.Y., Andy Wright has pleaded not 
guilty to a charge of raping a 13-year- 
old girl. He is defended by the NAACP. 


CALIFORNIA: In Pive:side a_ large 
and militant defense movement has 
sprung up to save Army Set. Lawrence 
Walker, 20, charged with the murder 
of Richard and Doris Cook in March 
and the kidnaping and rape of Mrs. 
Betty Maund in February. He was 
found guilty last week. 

But in nearby Los Angeles, interna- 
tional stage star Josephine Baker made 
a citizen's arrest of a white Texan who 
made a disparaging remark, haled him 
to court, saw him fined $100. 


PENNSYLVANIA: In Philadelphia a 
fight goes on to save Fletcher Mills, ex- 
sharecropper, from extradition to Ala- 
bama. In 1945 he was charged with 
assault in Tuscaloosa in defending him- 
self against his white landlord, fled 
when a lynch mob began to form. The 
FBI arrested him in 1949; recently a 
U.S. Court of Appeals ruled that he 
faced no danger in being returned. The 
verdict is being appealed. 

VIRGINIA: In Norfolk Rev. J. H. Mann 
preached a sermon against jimcrow. 
Two white men seized him after leaving 
his church, took him to an alley, satu- 


rated his clothing with gasoline and 
set him afire. He died of his burns. His 
assailants were not apprehended. 

MIASSISSIPPI: In Vicksburg, Lonnie 


Bevell, 27, a white farmer charged with 
raping a Negro girl, was acquitted by 
an all-white jury. 


N. CAROLINA: Near Chapel Hill Negro 
farmer Mack Ingram, 44, father of nine 
children, went to a nearby white farm 
to borrow an implement. Later that 
day he was arrested; the white farmer’s 
18-year-old daughter charged assault 
by Ingram. In court she testified that 
Ingram never was ¢loser to her than 
75 feet, but that he had “looked” at 
her. Ingram got two years. 

Clyde Brown, charged with rape, was 
sentenced to die on June 21 in Durham, 
N.C. A committee defending him col- 
lected in one day 2,131 names to peti- 
tions in his behalf, presented them to 
Gov. Kerr Scott on June 18, won a stay 
of execution. Brown was convicted on 
the strength of a “confession,” never 
was identified by the complainant. The 
committee is also working for the free- 
dom of Bennie and Lloyd Daniels, 
cousins, victim of what their defenders 
call a frame-up in the murder of a 
white cab driver in Greenville, N.C 


GEORGIA: Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram is 
stil in Reidville Prison serving a life 
sentence. She and two of her sons, in 
self-defense, killed a white farmer who 
attacked her on her own property. She 
is the mother of 14 children. 


FLORIDA: On Aug. 4 all NAACP 
branches met to plan the defense 
of Samuel Shepherd and Walter Irvin, 
who face re-trial in November on a 
charge of rape in Groveland, Fla., in 
July, 1949. The accusation set off a 
reign of terror in which most of the 
Negro community was burned out. The 
Supreme Court reversed their convic- 
tion and death sentences last April. 


AMERICANISM: Two weeks ago, in a 
co-ordinated four-state plan, at least 
14 KKK crosses blazed warnings of 
further violence. At least six burned in 
Birmingham, Ala., and three in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Others were set afire in 
Talladega, Ala.; Atlanta and Moultrie, 
Ga.; Orlando and Wildwood, Fla. 

Said a KKK spokesman: “We are try- 
ing to get a return to Americanism and 
trying to defeat Communism.” 
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Yet there 


on. 
found along with the most 


is continuity 


deep-going changes. Universi- 
ties reflect both these aspects 
of the movement toward a so- 
cialist culture. 


Certain peculiarities of Euro- 
pean universities make easier 
their internal democratization 


THE PEOPLE MOVE IN: All 
of these evils have been en- 
tirely corrected, and through 
scholarship grants to workers’ 
and peasants’ children’ the 
class make-up of the student 
body now corresponds more 
closely to that of the entire 
nation: 


§935-36 1947-48 1950-51 


out of court. History has long 
since made such ideas fantas- 
tically unreal in the one case, 
and is rapidly doing so in the 
other. 


THE STUDENTS HAVE SENSE: 
As massive new buildings rise 
from the ghostly debris of re- 
cent years; as the living stand- 
ard of all citizens steadily 
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classes and graduate students), 
they require a far less compli- 
cated administration. The hier- 


archy of deans, assistant 4,669 in 1937-8; total of sti- have seen one naior trina ae a EET A 
deans, chancellors, presidents pends paid was 36,000,000 zl0- tion: from the horrors of war 
and vice-presidents has al- ties in 1949, 156,000,000 in 1951. anq fascist occupation to the 


ways been less imposing here 


This year 54,553 students re- 
ceived stipends compared with 


These figures show that the 


viously absurd. You can still 
hear it, to be sure, but not from 
the students. Their short lives 


dawn of a rich new life. Nat- 


than in the U.S. universities under this People’s. urally they are ~ot apt to sigh 

Moreover, state universities Government are people's insti- for a vanished regime which 
(the only kind known, aside tutions, not strongholds of they barely recall, and which 
from the similarly-organized privilege. The quantitative they know to have been guilty 
church institutions) have tra- Change is as striking: 49,534 of the country’s catastrophe in 
Gitionally enjoyed considerable Students in _ institutions of 1939. Some more conservative 
autonomy even in the least pro- higher learning in 1938-9, faculty members indulge in 
gressive of West European 121,078 now. nostalgia for the past and petty 


countries in the pre-war era 
(except the fascist, of course). 
While exercising general con- 
trol, the state left professors 
to run their own jobs to a 
great extent. Faculties elected 
their own deans from their own 
ranks, decided through com- 
mittees on additions to the 
faculty, without control by 
businessmen, realtors, generals 
and politicians. 


TABUS THAT HAV™ DIED: 
Under the People’s Democracy 
regimes, the faculties — with 
most of the pre-war personnel 
still functioning — continue to 
administer their own affairs 
just as before. The various 
ministries of education give 
general directives, of course, on 
programs, standards and pro- 
cedures. Certain new privileges 
and immunities have been 


PROFESSORIAL DISSENT: 
Concerning the programs 
taught, I know details only 
about the department in which 
I work. English philology here 
is pretty much the same dis- 
cipline you find in other uni- 
versities. It includes require- 
ments in Oid and Middle Eng- 
lish, history of English and 
American literature, and sim- 
inar work. Knowledge of one 
or two West European lang- 
uages is required, besides fa- 
miliarity with Russian. Some 
courses outside of English are 
obligatory for younger stu- 
dents: two of these concern 
Polish and Russian literature, 
one the principles of dialecti- 
cal materialism. The idea is to 
have young people at least un- 
derstand the philosophical ten- 
ets of the party representing 


criticism of the present, but 
not one of these has lost his 
job for a political reason, or 
indeed any other, since 1945. 


Nowhere in the world does 
academic freedom mean anar- 
chic unrestraint. The question 
is: insofar as restraint is nec- 
essary, who exercises it and in 
whose interests? Here, I am 
convinced, the welfare of the 
vast majority of te people is 
the primary concern, in this 
as in other matters. 


Of this concern the eager 
and hard-working studeuts — 
with their multiple ~«ctivities, 
their full- and part-time jobs, 
their immersion in construc- 
tive group life, above all their 
confidence in the future — are 
more profoundly aware than 
even the best of us oldsters 
who teach them, 
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